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"These evils can be entirely remedied only by a careful determination of 
sound co-operative methods, by the training of co-operative managers, 
and by the unceasing education of all co-operators in the essential spirit 
and ideals of the movement. Federation of societies is essential to large 
business and moral success." The author's interest is not alone in the 
economic success of co-operation, but he believes that it should be the 
means to "the creation of a constructive environment for the complete 
life of the citizen — for his leisure as well as his working hours." The 
study applies only to New England, but its conclusions will be found of 
value to other sections of the country. 



L. L. Bernard 
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Experiments in Industrial Organization. With a preface by W. J. 
Ashley. By Edward Cadbury. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co , 1912. Pp. xxi+296. $1.60. 

This book, by the son of one of the founders of Bourneville, a model 
factory suburb near Birmingham, England, describes the provisions made 
by this firm for the welfare of its employees. It consists of nine chapters 
with an appendix and a table on Bourneville Women's Savings and 
Pension Fund. In the nine chapters the author endeavors to indicate 
the methods by which the employees are selected, the plans for the edu- 
cation of the employees, the discipline, provisions for health and safety, 
methods of remuneration, organization of the employees, recreative and 
social institutions, industrial commissions, and conclusions as to the value 
of this work. He points out how the employees are very carefully 
selected, none being employed who have not reached the seventh "stand- 
ard" in the English school system. Selection is also made on the basis 
of the character and physical efficiency of the applicant. In this way a 
careful selection of the employees is made. 

The Cadbury Firm of cocoa, chocolate, and candy manufacturers 
have, in the course of their fifty years' experience, devised classes for the 
education of their employees. All children under the age of eighteen 
years are compelled to attend educational classes. Certain courses are 
marked out, four years in length, which must be followed by these 
employees. In this connection it may be observed that the courses have 
definite reference to the particular work which the student is doing, in the 
case both of boys and of girls. A system of monetary rewards is devised 
to add an incentive to school work and the remission of certain fees for 
the educational work is customary in order to incite to better work. 
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The physical training is also looked after for both the boys and the 
girls, the time for much of this being taken out of the regular working 
hours. In addition to these for the younger employees, there are mis- 
cellaneous classes for the men and women adults. Gardening classes for 
boys and girls are also provided. The apprenticeship system is in force 
in this factory in connection with certain classes for particular trades 
used in the factory such as card box-making, confectionary, and office 
organization. 

In the matter of discipline the firm has abolished the old-fashioned 
system of fines and deductions, and depends entirely upon warning, 
suspension, and in cases where insubordination is due to a run-down or 
nervous condition, to sending the offender to the firm's convalescent home 
for a number of weeks until the health is restored. The whole system is 
based upon the idea of reforming the disobedient employee and fitting 
him into the system at the works. Instead of fining for spoiled work, 
dependence is placed entirely upon a record-system and upon paying 
only for the good work that is done. Under this system, from 161 cases 
of bad work in 1899, the number decreased to 15 in 1910. Cases of bad 
conduct have decreased from 700 in 1899 to 48 in 1910. One of the 
means by which the health and good nature of the employees are secured, 
especially among the girls in the candy factory, is to have the forewoman 
of each group of girls lead them in singing every half -hour or so. 

The firm provides doctors, nurses, convalescent home, an ambulance, 
and all the modern appliances for looking after the physical welfare and 
health of the employees. 

The remuneration in this company is based upon the piece-work 
system. This system is subject to the abuse of having the fastest worker 
set the pace and grading all the others accordingly as to their wages. If 
one may trust the writer of this book, this firm does not practice that 
method. The standard here is not speed but the best method of doing 
the work. That is, it has been found that speed often leads to poor 
work, whereas the main thing to be sought is the character of the work 
done. The firm fixes an adequate minimum wage, taking into account 
the age of the worker, based upon so many pence per hour. The actual 
rate fixed is based upon the earnings of the best workers. The firm has 
devised a system by which the average number of hours' work is forty- 
eight per week. The firm provides a gift before the annual summer 
holidays, which consist of ten days at the end of July, so that the 
employees may get away to the seaside or the country without the loss 
of a week's wages. The firm also extends the holidays in the case of 
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those who have worked for the firm one year or longer, on the basis of 
three working-days for one year's continuous service, six for three years, 
seven for five years, and one day for every additional five years' service 
with full pay. A pension scheme is also in force, inaugurated for the men 
in 1906, and for the women in 1911. All girl and women employees of 
fifteen years of age and over are eligible. There is also a benefit scheme 
for sick employees which was superseded by the National Insurance Act 
which went into effect January 15, 1913. However, the firm continues to 
pay sick benefits to all boys and girls under sixteen years of age, since 
they do not receive benefits under the Insurance Act. 

The employees are organized and take part in the organization and 
conduct of the firm. For example, there is a Men's Works Committee> 
inaugurated in 1905, an Educational Committee, a Suggestion Com- 
mittee, besides subcommittees dealing with works holidays, accidents, 
allotment gardens, and sick benefit. In addition there are various 
committees, like the Summer Party Committee, the Girls' Works Com- 
mittee, which look after the welfare of the employees and the recreation 
of the employees of the works. 

In these ways the firm has the advantage of suggestions by the 
employees as to the buildings and other matters which affect the welfare 
of the employees. The firm provides recreation grounds and buildings. 
Swmming-tanks, baths, gymnasiums, etc., are also provided for the 
physical welfare of the employees. In order to enlist the brains of the 
workers in bettering the organization, a plan is carried out whereby 
suggestions by the employees are paid for at a certain rate. The workers 
in the firm are organized into athletic clubs, social clubs, camera clubs, 
musical societies, a social service league, a holiday excursion league. 
Libraries are provided, a work people's exposition is held by the 
employees, and available land owned by the firm not immediately 
required for the purposes of the business is alloted to the employees for 
gardens. 

To further relieve the monotony of employment, the firm provides 
for putting the women at more diversified work as they grow in years 
and experience. Insistence upon the quality of the work rather than 
upon the amount of work done also tends to break the monotony. 
Hygienic and clean surroundings are provided, dining-rooms for the 
employees are furnished, and during the noon meal the pipe organ pro- 
vided for the works is played. Regularity of employment is provided for 
by careful organization in order to reduce over-time and short-time work 
to a minimum. Men and women and boys and girls are kept separate in 
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the works as far as possible. Thrift is promoted by the provision of a 
savings fund originated in 1897, on which the depositor receives 5 per 
cent interest on his savings each year up to £20. At the end of the year 
the firm transfers this to the post-office savings bank. The Social Service 
League, organized among the workers, makes the factory a sort of social 
center for the community. The author concludes that while this factory 
is not organized definitely for welfare work, as is the case of many 
factories in America, what the firm does is really more effective welfare 
work than is accomplished in most cases where a special welfare depart- 
ment is organized. On the whole, his conclusion is that this factory is a 
model with respect to its relationship to the employees, inasmuch as 
before the factory acts required it, many provisions that were later 
enacted into law were provided for the welfare of the women and children. 
Trade unions are not organized within the works, "because," says the 
author, " the provisions of the firm for the welfare of the employees are 
such as make the organization of the workers for their own protection 
absolutely unnecessary." 

The writer treates only incidentally the Bourneville Village Trust, 
which has grown out of the brains of the owners of this factory and 
which creates a model village about the factory buildings. One could 
wish that he had devoted more space to this topic. However, his sub- 
ject did not permit it and we can be very grateful for the insight which 
his book gives us into the provisions which an enlightened interest has 
created in the organization of one great industrial plant. Whether these 
provisions could be introduced into other lines of business or into even 
this line of business by a firm just getting established is a question on 
which the book throws no light. It is a record of an experiment which 
can be regarded with interest by all those who are concerned in better 
relationships between employer and employee, and a more humane 
consideration of the welfare of employees. 
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The Church and Society. ("American Social Progress" Series.) 

By R. Fulton Cutting, LL.D. New York: Macmillan, 

1912. Pp iii-ix+223. $1.00 net. 

The contents of this interesting volume comprise the six Kennedy 

Lectures for 191 2 delivered at the New York School of Philanthropy. 

These lectures, as stated in the Preface by the author, "are the expansion 

of an inquiry into the co-operation of organized Christianity with the 



